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Sidney now held as influential a position amonc
Queen Elizabeth's advisers as was possible to one
moving, with no dignified office, among officials
whose high rank and great responsibility were over-
ruled by their mistress's whims. '* Sorry I am,'
wrote Walsingham to William Davison, the ambas-
sador to the Netherlands, concerning the question
that to both of them was of supreme importance,
" sorry I am to see the course that is taken in this
weighty cause; for we will neither help these pooi
countries ourselves nor yet suffer others to do it."
Then he went on to deplore the underhand policy oi
those in chief authority, and the groat discredit that
must ensue, not only to the State, but also to her
Majesty, " as never a wise man that seeth it and
loveth her, but lamenteth it from the bottom of his
heart."

Though Sidney was not formally installed as the
Earl of Warwick's colleague in the Mastership of
the Ordnance until the 2ist of July, 1585, the duties
had more and more devolved upon him, and he
found much embarrassment in having responsibility
without authority assigned to him. On the I3th of
May he received a letter from Lord Burghlcy, in
which he was blamed for having spoken too plainly
to the Queen about the destitute condition of the
stores, and thus brought a scolding on the great
Lord Treasurer himself. " I will not fail on Monday
morning/' he wrote back on the same day, "to wait
at the Tower for the performance of her Majesty's
commandments therein. Your lordship, in the post-
script, writes of her Majesty's being informed of